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CLOUD-MISTS. 

1 HAVE seen the cloud-mists massed, low-lying, 
In the morning on the mountain-slopes, 

When the sun, the day’s lord, seemed a-dying, 
Shorn of all his shining, all his hopes, 








Then there came a breeze, the clouds departed, 
And we saw the sky was blue above ; 

Shone the peerless sun, all happy-hearted ; 
Walked the day forth, fair with light and love. 


So, mayhap, the sullen doubt-mists lower, 
And the light of Truth grows dim and dun, 
Till a breeze of Hope blows : in an hour, 
All the sky is smiling with the sun! 


—RICHARD E. BuRTON, in Christian Register. 








ON THE MINISTRY.' 


‘AS respects the Scriptures of Truth,” says Elias 

Hicks,-in one of his published letters (1827), ‘I have 

greatly esteemed them from my youth up, have al- 

ways given them the preference to any other book, 

and have read them abundantly more than any other 

book, and I would recommend all to the serious and 

diligent perusal of them. And I apprehend I have 

received as much comfort and instruction from them 

asany other man. Indeed, they have instructed me 
home to the sure unchangeable foundation—the light 
within, or spirit of truth, the only gospel foundation 

that leads and guides into all truth, and thereby 
completes man’s salvation, which nothing else ever 
has done or ever can do.” “ But,” he adds, reflectively, 
“why need I say these things, as all men know that 
have heard me, that I confirm my doctrine abund- 
antly from their testimony: and I have always en- 
deavored sincerely to place chem in their true place 
and station, but never dare exalt them above what 
they themselves declare ; and as no spring can rise 
higher than its fountain, so likewise the Scriptures 
can only direct to the fountain from which they orig- 
inated—the spirit of truth. No external 
testimony of men nor of books can do any more. 
And Jesus in his last charge to his disciples, in order 
to prevent them from looking without for instruction 
in the things of God, after he had led them up to the 
highest pinnacle that any evidence could effect, cer- 
tified them that this light within, or spirit of truth, 
by which only their salvation could be effected, 
dwells with them and should be in them. And this 
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every Christian knows to be a truth; and there never 
was a real Christian made by any other power than 
this spirit of truth, and everything that can be done 
by man without it, must fail of effecting his sal- 
vation.” 

These views are in accord with those of the most 
acceptable writers among Friends, from Penn, Penn- 
ington, and Barclay, down to Samuel M. Janney, and 
the language of Elias, when compared with theirs is 
seen to be fully justified as a true valuation of the 
Scriptures.—pointing to the fountain of divine life, 
but not themselves being the fountain. The words 
attributed to Jesusin John, v: 39, in the old version, 
“Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life,” was an instance wherein this clear- 
sighted, almost prophetic minister, perceiving what 
seemed contradictory to the spirit of truth, ventured 
to challenge the correctness of the text, and so in- 
curred severe, but unmerited reproach. In the Re- 
vised Version the imperative form, “Search the 
Scriptures,” or “Search ye the Scriptures,” has been 
replaced by the simple statement of the fact,—so en- 
tirely true when applied to the Jews of that day,— 
“Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think that in 
them ye have eternal life.” In the early days of 
Friends, Robert Barclay pointed out that this seemed 
to him the more genuine interpretation. Centuries 
have passed, and the researches of devout scholars, 
calmly weighing evidence, have cleared this question 
of all doubt. The meaning of this text, on which 
hung the idolatry of the Scriptures, is admitted to be 
reversed, and it is now reversed, and it stands in ac- 
cord with what the best wisdom of the pious long 
believed it must be. 

The text from John’s Epistle (1 John, v: 7 to 8), 
long used to support the Trinitarian doctrine, is now 
known to be an interpolation, inserted in the man- 
uscript centuries after the time of John, and for the 
very purpose of supporting what at the time of this 
spurious addition, had grown to be a tenet of dog- 
matic theology. This, too, was a text of whose gen- 
uineness Elias Hicks intimated his doubt. In one of 
his letters, discussing the Trinitarian’ doctrine, he 
says: “ it is also a doctrine unwarranted 
by Scripture, as the word Trinity is not to be found 
in the Bible; for although the Apostle is made to 
say, agreeably to our present translation, that there 
are three that bear record’in Heaven, yet he assures 
us that these three are but one.” 

Instances like this, 1 may remark, show the ne- 
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cessity of using the revised version of the Scriptures. 
Weare all desirous that our children should get as 
nearly the pure truth and as little error as possible 
from their studies in this direction. 

“Even the apostle Paul,” says S. M. Janney, “ac- 
knowledged ‘ We know in part and we prophesy in 
part. For now we see through a glass 
darkly.’ They who are called to the gospel ministry 
are at times moved by an indescribable impul-e, ac- 
companied with love to God and man, to communi- 
cate to others the truths that have warmed their own 
hearts. The preparation for religious service is thus 
described by the Psalmist: ‘ My heart was hot with- 
in me; while I was musing the fire burned: then 
spake I with my tongue.’” 

“When the Holy Spirit illuminates the under- 
standing,” says Samuel M. Janney, himself a most 
honcred and beloved minister of the gospel, “ all its 
faculties are quickened and invigorated. It is then 
that the chambers of memory are unlocked, and he 
who is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven brings 
forth out of his treasures things new and old; pas- 
sages of Scripture are brought to mind and sometimes 
seen in a new light; personal experience is revived 
and pertinently applied, and even the knowledge of 
the natural sciences stored in the mind may be brought 
forth and made subservient to the illustration of hea- 
venly truth.” 

This descriptive view of the Christian ministry 
among Friends is interesting, and comes from one 
whose experience entitles him te speak with some- 
thing of authority. He speaks of the need of entire 
self-renunciation in order to enable a minister to avoid 
the introduction of favorite topics at times when they 
are not authorized or appropriate. 

He conceives that gven ministers of the gospel 
who have received an anointing occasionally err in 
this manner. This accounts for the confusion that 
confessedly exists, while we admit thit unity, as well 
as love, is essential to an organized Christian church. 


Our book of discipline contains a recommendation 
“that ministers and elders watch over one another 
for good, to help those who are exercised in the min- 
istry in the right line; discouraging forward spirits 
that run into words without life and power; advising 
against affectation of tones and gestures, and every- 
thing that would hurt their services ; vet encouraging 
the humble, careful traveller; ‘speaking a word in 
season to them that are weary.’ And let all dwell in 
that which gives ability to labor successfully in the 
cburch of Christ, adorning the doctrine which they 
deliver to others; being examples of the believers, in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in speech, in faith, 
and in purity.” 

We have here a lofty ideal, which must, be profita- 
ble to all such as are placed as guardians of the min- 
istry, and judges of that which is offered for the in- 
struction of the congregation. Illinois Discipline has 
adopted among the Advices the caution to minis- 
ters “ not to hurt their services by singing intonations, 
affectation, or gestures Which do not comport with 
Christian gravity.” We find in theearlier Discipline 
this parallel caution: “ Let ministers avoid all unbe- 
coming tones, sounds, gestures, and all affectation ; 
these not being agreeable to Christian gravity.” 


The early Discipline had also this advice to 
“Select Friends”: “ Let ministers and elderg be fre. 
quent in reading the Holy Scriptures, diligent in 
meditatins on them, and careful not to misquote op 
misapply them.” Illinois recommends : “That all 
the Scriptures of Truth frequently, and becarefyl when 
quoting from them to do so correctly.” 

The Discipline revised by Genesee Yearly Meet. 
ing in 1885 is of deep interest to all Friends, because 
of the active efforts of very able ministers te Procure 
the amendment. Let us see what counsels these 
Friends have chosen from the mass of advices to min. 
isters and elders accumulated in the course of centu. 
ries: “ As the Author of all good continues from time ° 
to time to open among us the spring of living minig 
try, itis fervently desired that ministers and elders 
may so dwell under the Divine influence asto be en- 
abled to discern when offerings proceed from the 
right source, and when they do not, and thus exper. 
ience a qualification to be nursing fathers and moth. 
ers to those who are youngin the ministry ; with 
gentleness and wisdom advising and encouraging 
them to obedience in simple and patient submission 
to the will of God, and to keep to the openings of 
Divine love in themselves in order that they may 
witness a gradual growth in their vifts.” 

“ Ministers and Elders are tenderly advised to watch 
over the flock in their respective places and stations, 
evincing by their pious example in conduct and cons 
versation, that they are faithfully devoted to the sup. 
port of the testimonies of the blessed truth.” 

The habit of speaking in monotonous singing 
tones, as was once so general in the ministry of 
Friends, has been often objected to, and is exceed. 
ingly unpleasing to the sensitive ear, and the edo- 
cated taste. The revised Disciplines, in many cases, 
distinctly caution against such utterance and habits 
as hurt their ministry and turn their auditors away 
from the truth for which the speakers are sincerely 
zealous. Any thing of the nature of carping cnti- 
cism or want of tender respect for those who ar 
made the instruments of the Spirit of Truth, without 
accepting any pecuniary consideration for the self- 
denying work, is much to be deprecated. It would 
not be difficult to glean abundant testimony from 
devoted ministers, largely engaged in their work of 
obedience to the Heavenly Father and love to their 
fellow-men, that they have their reward immediate 
ly from the Giver of all good, in the peace and joy 
which clothes the spirit after the required service is / 
rendered. Friends should surely see to it that their 
accepted ministers be not allowed to want fur any 
thing needful for the due maintenance of themselves 
and families. We need gospel mini-ters more than 
we know how toestimate. The cry is as of old, “Send 
forth more laborers into the harvest, O Master, for 
the fields are fully whitened unto the harvest.” 

Friends have ever been a thoughtful, reflective, 
and a reading people. Every one of our new books 
of Discipline reiterates the counsels of the early times 
that the sacred scriptures should be prayerfully and 
studiou-ly read both by the ministry and by other 
members of our communion. The most earnest 
scholarship of our day bas given years of labor with 
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out compensation to their faithful rendering in the 
recent revision, and though the orthodox popular 
churches hesitate to accept the work as the best at- 
tainable, their reasons should have no weight with 
our Society. -Many of the most important changes 
made seem decidedly in favor of our religious posi- 
tion. That mere euphony suffers some loss is not 

. yeason enough to make any Friend reject the new 
version. Some day we may have a yet purer ren- 
dering of the precious writings of pious ancients 
which are recorded for our instruction and edifica- 
tion. Paul’s memorable words to Timothy, writing 
from the depths of the prison house, commends 
his careful study of the ancient scriptures. “ Every 

~ — geripture inspired of Gud,” says the great apostle, i is 
also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness ; that the 
men of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
anto every good work.” S. R. 


see clearly that the rights of every class and person 
may be sooner secured, and poverty, oppression, and 
ignorance banished from our borders, by this princi- 
vle practicaily applied than by any other possible 
power. 

Holding this conviction as adenomination through- 
out our existence of near two and a half centuries, 
and practicing it within our membership by forbid- 
ding suits at law, we have a peculiar claim, as well as 
stronger call to duty, as advocates of arbitration than 
most other people. Viewing this conviction and rep- 
utation as a talent of influence, it is a matter of vital 
importance to us asa body whether we wrap it in the 
napkin of isolation and bury it in the ground of our 
denomination, or use it diligently for the good of 
mankind, and thus increase its value and power. 

Memorials to official bodies and appeals to con- 
tending parties are good if wisely worded and timed, 
but preventive work is still better. While using these 
appeals on all proper occasions, it remains our duty 
through our committees and as individuals to inform 
ourselves thoroughly of all that is being done in this 
work, to note the successes and failures attending 
different efforts with the causes, and thus gather 
knowledge and wisdom from experience. Within the 
range of our ability and influence we may talk, write, 
print, and distribute, locally and generally, the best 
that comes to us, in behalf of the principle of peace- 
able and just settlement of all conflicting interests. 
As a religious people believing ir the indwelling of a 
divine power leading or impelling to peace, justice, 
and fellowship in good, we should maintain our stan- 
dard of the inherent righteousness of unselfish settle- | 
ments of difficulties, though using also the arguments 
of truth on the lower planes of lessened losses of life, 
property, or money, and gain in personal comfort and 
happiness, for those yet unable to stand on greater 
heights. 

In reviewing the field for the past two years we 

may congratulate all advocates of arbitration upon the 
evident growth of public sentiment here and in other 
countries against war and in favor of arbitration as 
the rule for thesettlement of international differences ; 
also upon the increasing restlessness and outspoken 
objections of the people in many countries to the op- 
pressive taxation for the support of standing armies 
and navies. 
In the nearer field of class strife in our own coun- 
try we have to acknowledge that while the sentiment 
favoring careful consideration and peaceable adjust- 
ment of all wrongs causing strife has steadily increased 
among the intelligent non-participants, it has not con- 
trolled the action of those feeling aggrieved, except in 
slight degree. Combinations of capital or labor have 
tested their power in lockouts or strikes, alike de- 
structive to the interests of each and wholly fraught 
with evil, except as they teach by experience the ne- 
cessity for change to other metaods more just and 
effective in correcting the wrongs that exist. 

As the year closes and a review is taken by those 
who have been active in these strifes, it is probable 
that more hesitation will be felt in the future in pre- 
cipitating conflict and greater readiness manifested to 
co-operate in dispassionate investigation of complaints 





























ARBITRATION." 


IT may appear difficult to find anything new and 
of value to say upon this much discussed topic, but as 
there isa principle underlying this method of settling 
differences which partakes of the eternal character of 
Truth, it will live as an active force to meet the vary- 
ing needs of humanity and be new every year in its 
adaptation to these changing demands. 

This principle of justice is contained in the injunc- 
tion, “As ve would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise,” offsetting the selfish and gen- 

_ erally denounced maxim that “ might makes right” 
which is too frequently practiced. With the growth 
of intelligence it is being perceived as a truth that the 
Christian injunction produces the greatest good for 
the greatest number, and it is generally accepted in 
its application through arbitration except when it an- 
tagonizes the supposed interest of a nation, a class, or 
an individual, believing that it has the might that 
will secure the self interest that blinds to the higher 
good. Under the growth of intelligence and practical 
Christianity, increased rapidly by the destructiveness 
and expense of war, preparation for war and the sup- 
port of standing armies and navies, there has been 
much progress made in the habit of submitting inter- 
national difficulties to the arbitrament of impartial 
judges, resulting in the preservation of many lives, the 
saving of, much wealth and an increasing respect for 
this form of justice ; yet so long as the mass of the peo- 
ple and the governing or executive rulers of nations 
fail to recognize and act on the inherent righteous- 
ne’s of the principle apart from selfishness and their 
own sense of might, there will be work for us in this 
field. 

As in trouble between nations, so in all difficulties 
between classes or individuals, the eternal principles 
of justice and good will render it best to settle upon 
the judgment of impartial and disinterested parties, 
rather than by the force of technical law, combina- 
tions, or physical power. Those who are convinced 
of the rightfulness of the principle, and moved 
through Christian enlightenment and conviction, can 
er Po ee 


1A paper read at the session of the Philanthropic Union, Phil- 
delphi. lth month 2d, 1886. 
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and settlement of the troubles by arbitration. Watch- 
ing for our opportunities, the Yearly Meeting or 
Union committees may do good work in the near fu- 
ture in the troubles that will constantly appear here 
and there between wage-earners and wage-payers, 
leading to the correction of some of the abuses and 
errors existing on either side and producing a clearer 
sight of the nature of the difficulties and of the need- 
ed curative, and at the same time lead to a kindlier 
and more just feeling between all classes. 

To accomplish this desirable work our clearest 
brained as well as most Christian spirited members 
should be placed on those committees, as knowledge 
and common sense are needed gifts, as well as kindly 
hearts. As a religious denomination we hold the rep- 
utation of being prudent, wise, and unselfish laborers 
in whatever public field we enter. Our power for 
good will increase with the extension of our labor if 
we continue to justify this judgment. 

To enter into a consideration of all the fixed points 
to be maintained upon either side of the strife be- 
tween wage-earners and wage-payers must make this 
paper too long, but one or two on a side may not be 
out of place here. Among capitalists and wage-payers 
combinations for the purpose of forcing the prices of 
any of the necessaries of life above those which would 
obtain urider the legitimate laws of supply, transport- 
ation, and demand, or combinations to depress the 
prices for labor below the standard that the undis- 
turbed laws of supply and demand and of humanecon- 
sideration for the needs and rights of others would 
establish, should meet with unqualified condemnation 
from all good citizens. Among wage-earners the use 
of violence or illegal measures to attain their ends, 
and the denial of personal liberty of judgment and 
action within legal bounds, for either the wage-earner 
or payer should be clearly deprecated as hindering 
instead of hastening the day when justice and good- 
will shall obtain. JONATHAN W. PLUMMER. 

Chicago. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SELF-WORK.—WITH QUOTATIONS AND 
COMMENTS. 


I HAVE selected for theme on this occasion the com- 
monest of subjects, and have singled out for title, as 
best expressing the intended meaning, a twin word 
of homely import, Self-work, and for text have chosen 
the words from II. Chronicles, xxxi:21: “In every 
work that he began, he did it with all his heart and 
prospered.” 

We read that whatever is wise and good has al- 
ready been thought of and has also been well done 
many times, but in the school of life it is necessary 
forus tothink them over and overand to repeat them. 

The advice contained in this statement will be 
profitable to us if we put it continually into practice, 
unless we propose to ourselves to “purposely live 
without purpose.” 

It is written in the sacred Anthology :“* Whenever 
youspeak, watch yourself, for repentance follows every 
word which gladdens no heart.” 

Having made search for matter to be used in the 
make-up of this article, 1 can but ask your kind in- 


dulgence while presenting it;to you, hoping that thig 
collection may not prove = “ mere drag net of things, 
in themselves neither rich nor rare,” and, as it seems 
necessary to use words when we havea message to 
deliver, I hope these will prove to be good word, 
which according to Herbert are “ worth much and 
cost little.” 

Franklin tellsus: “The noblest question jp the 
world is, what good may I do in it?” 

Carlyle defines the law of his realm: “ Not what 
I have but what I do is my kingdom.” 

Laommi Baldwin was devoted to thoroughness of 
duty, and never lost sight of the maxim: “ That 
man’s ability is a debt he owes to the welfare of his 
fellow-men.” 

John Hunter said: “ Don’t think, but try; be 
patient, be accurate.” 

Joshua Reynolds, the artist, tells us that: “ Talk. 
ers may sow,but the silent reap. Let us be doing 
something.” 

An artist, on the completion of a great work, wrote 
at the bottom of the last page: “ Finis, with Diving. 
help.” Beethoven immediately wrote underneath: 
“O man! help thyself.” If age gives strength to 
statement, we may quote in proof the words of § 
phocles, who wrote 500 years before the Christian er 
began: “Heaven ne’er helps the man that will not 
act.” 

Socrates said: ‘‘Let him that would move the 
world move first himself.” 

In the four pointed couplet of Browning, we have! 
the 4 

“‘ Active doer, noble liver, 
Strong to labor, sure to conquer.” 
These are solid corner-stones upon which to erect the 
substantial edifice of character. . 

If we wish to carve a motto upon the family 
shield, let it be after the likeness of the ancient crest 
of a pickaxe, on which is inscribed these trenchant 
words: “ Either [ will find a wav or make one.” 

Let us go forward in confidence to meet the un 
known future without fear and with a cheerful heart, 
for the path of success in the business of this lifeis 
invariably the path of persistent labor and of com- 
mon sense. 

“To remove the difficulties of the mind,” Bacon 
says, “is a great part of the business of education.” 

To have self-work perfect, therefore, we must clear 
the way for it. . 

With teaching it is much like house-building or 
making anything: there must be a need of it and we 
must prepare the place before we can begin erection, 
We must be sure of good foundation before we place 
the first stone. 

But let us not deceive ourselves by fostering and 
aiding on an education which does not in the best 
sense educate. 

Quoting the words of President White of Cornell 
University addressed to his pupils: “ Do not try tobe 
smart, but do everything that comes to your lot ins 
faithful and satisfactory manner.” 

Failing in this we come to be confronted with two 
very noticeable things: “ Many young people running 
about doing almost anything, but nothing well, and 
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on the other hand many places looking almost in vain 
for somebody to do good, effective work therein,” and 
as a consequence of this many who are leaders over- 
worked and broken down before their time—the will- 
ing horse with too much to pull; let us beware of the 
evil effects of this: 
a 2 f “a thirst so keen 

Is ever urging on the vast machine 

Of sleepless labor, ‘mid whose dizzy wheels 

The power least prized is that which thinks and feels.” 

A noted engineer sail a quarter of a century ago: 
« All we do depends upon the intelligence of those in 
whose hands we place our work.” “ We don’t wake 
up the thinking power of the young mind.” “We 
must raise the intelligence of the young men coming 
jnto our shops.” The writer of these significant words 
could travel all over the land to-day to advantage 
preaching this gospel. 

There are many “ crooks in the lot” of the imper- 
fectly educated more difficult to straighten than the 
task of training the purely ignorant. 

The earlier in life that we learn the lesson of prac- 
tical efficiency the better for us. 

“The object of education is not only to produce a 
man who knows, but one who does ;” “ men of action 
are needed as well as men of thought.” 

It seems intended certainly that we should as indi- 
viduals be a positive force where there’s something to 
be done and prompt decision necessary to do it. 

If we have a light within us it must be made to 
shine out for the benefit of our fellows ; the scriptural 
candle is put on a candlestick whence it giveth light 
to all that are in the house. 

This centripetal tendency of individual devotion 
will necessarily lead to separateness of life, but “man 
was made to have a distinctive self-hood.” “It is 
within himself and by himself, but not for himself 
alone, that he must plan and do, first ofall, if he would 
become the wise, successful man of duty and of large 
accomplishments.” 

When the instrument is perfected by the cunning 
workmanship of its maker it is not thenceforth to be 
laid upon the shelf, but to be sent out in the world and 
put into service to do that work for which it was de- 
signed and constructed. 

Of a surety, let our efforts go to fibre ; let the results 
be something enduring after the display of action like 
the trees of which Isaiah speaks—‘“ whose substance 
is in them even when they cast their leaves.” 

Education is not all book-learning; it is not so 
much mind communicating with mind as discipline of 
head and heart. 

*“To control one’s self is the best education.” 

To seek and to find, to organize knowledge into 
faculty, to be ready for life’s revealings, to direct and 
to control passions and tempers, to stimulate the slug- 
gards of the brain into active and sympathetic co- 
operation, to educe good from seeming ill, to invent 
and to discover and to put into service among men 
those things which have been heretofore unknown or 
used, these are parallel with education. 

George Fox advised the setting up of schools for 
instructing in whatsoever things were civil and use- 
ful in the creation, and Penn preferred things to 





languages ; he called it true canting to talk rather 
than to know, and observed that the first thing ob- 
vious to children is what is sensible ;‘but we never 
include that in the rudiments of an education, and 
we do not learn things with words: 

He had no faith in the pressing and puzzling of 
young minds with words and rules, which ten to one 
may never be useful to them, to the neglect of train- 
ing the natural bent towards the acquisition of physi- 
cal knowledge and the learning of the arts. 

He told us that, if we study more of natural things 
an‘ if we act according to nature, this noble creation 
wou!d no longer be a riddle to us. 

Furthermore he said: “The world, wearing the 
mark of its Maker everywhere visible, would go a 
great way to caution and direct us in the use of the 
world, for how could we abuse it when the great 
Creator stares us in'the face from all and every part 
thereof?” 

Finally, if man be an epitome of the world, we 
have only to read ourselves well to be learned in it. 

Between the mania for “ making things pleasant” 
on the road to learning and the forcing system which 
dulls the edge of desire for knowledge, may be placed 
the object lesson with its attractive realism, filling 
that necessary condition of mind in which we “ac- 
custom ourselves to things themselves,” in Bacon’s 
parlance, and thus gain true knowledge in the way 
that Confucius pointed out long ago, when he said it 
consisted in: “To know that we know what we 
know, and that we do not know what we do not 
know.” 

Considering the things that are necessary for us 
in this world, we do not find them ready made to 
hand, but we are provided with brain, muscles, 
means, and appliances formed for every needed use 
and adapted to the world’s workshop and to materi- 
als in it. 

It is clearly our business to use them to our best 
advantage. 

The products of the dairy are not found pure and 
simple in the field, nor do bees gather honey in the 
garden. Nature prepares the material for each, but 
it must be sought for, gathered, and elaborated by ap- 
pliances mechanical and chemical, near akin to the 
instrumentalities and helps which man employs. 

To make the world “ blossom as a rose” the hand 
of the diligent is needed to dress it and to keep it. 

The skill of the lapidary is necessary to cut and to 
set the precious gem. 

The forming hand of the potter transforms the 
plastic clay into things of beauty, which are a lasting 
joy. 

Continual employment has many advantages. 
“Tt will not prevent the enjoyment of things that are 
most excellent.” Difficult problems of life and things 
will come to us for solution, but we are not left with- 
out means to find them out if we but earnestly seek 
with a determination to find; closed doors are 
everywhere in this world, but they will not open 
without our knocking at them. 

Let us not deceive ourselves into the belief that, 
with a few well-selected golden maxims, with which 


to go into practice.of life’s duties, we have all that we 
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need for base and for wall and for superstructure; 
there is continual work to do with the common 
material of every day’s discovery and experience. 

“When an ancient monarch was displaying his 
gold, a sage said: But if another comes with more 
iron than you have he will be the master of all this 
gold.” 

Have we not realized that prophecy to day? 

There is encouragement to labor in that we have 
diversity of gifts to work out the various needs of 
this life and no one should feel sad of heart because 
his talents are weak or few, fur Goethe has written: 
“The man of the least mental powers may be perfect 
if he move within the limits of his own capacities 
and abilities.” Cowper tells us that: 

“ Few are born with talents that excel, 
But all are capable of living well.” 

It is not in your power, said Marcus Aurelius, “to 
be a natural philosopher, a poet, an orator, or a 
mathematician, but it is in your power to be virtuous, 
which is better than all.” 

* Let us get hold of the realities of human nature 
and human life, Shakespeare would say, and let us 
found upon these realities, and not upon the mist or 
the air, our schemes of individual and social ad- 
vancement. Not that this great master is hostile to 
culture, but he knows that a perfect education must 
include the culture through actual experience of the 
senses and of the affections.” 

There are, however, times in this life when our 
“strength is to sit still,” to repose in serene quietness 
and confidence. The Scriptures advise to “take heed 
and be quiet.” 

We read from the manuscripts of India “of a 
devotee in his sacred grove, who had so long been 
absorbed in pure meditation that his motionless furm 
had become to the wild creatures a part of the wood ; 

he bird had reared her young in his matted hair, 
the serpent had cast its skin across his knees.” 

Surely man was not designed for meditation alone, 
but for activity in many ways. If mind be made for 
introversion, then truly body is made fur action; its 
very nature and purpose, as well as all experience, 
prove it. 

“Truth is given, not to be contemplated, but to be 
done. Life is an action, not a thought,” and yet, “ it 
is clear that in whatever it is our duty to act, of 
those matters also it is our duty to study.” 

We must do the duties which lie nearest to us; do 
whatever kindness comes to hand. Let us at least 
do what we can to promote cheerful working; assist 
every where in removing difficulties out of the way. 
“Have patience! remembering that all things are 
difficult before they become easy.” 

It’s the fervent spirit that toils on and on effec- 
tively in a healthy, happy way. Doing work in 
which we are interested, and especially when that 
work is for good and does good, there is an inde- 
acribable joy attending it; therefore the poet Gray 
said: “To be employed is to be happy.” 

Example teaches without a tongue, but the in- 
struction it gives is convincing and lasting. Precept, 
like a hand-board, points the way, but example, like 
the light of day, travels the whole journey. 


“If we want anything done, we must go to wor 
and do it;” this sounds like a very common Bayi 
but it contains golden advice. It is very poor gy 
an example of eloquence, but it tells more thay 
eloquence ever told. 

Let us encourage the feeling that truth ig the 
“summit of being,” and that to make it ours isa 
most noble and honorable occupation. 

There is a limit even to good-working, and there. 
fore a shade of caution may be given to the action 
that animates and at the same time narrows, Jp 
this direction I would warn against a continual do. 
ing with a sort of cast-iron persistence, because “lj 
merit ceases the moment we perform an act for the 
sake of its consequences.” 

In the world of arts and sciences we do not make 
a rule for good work from the data furnished by that 
which is bad. Plato says: “ Nothing imperfect is the 
measure of anything,” and a greater than Plato said: 
“Be ye perfect even as your Father in Heaven ig 
perfect.” Whence it appears we are called to the 
pérformance of high duties and to thoroughness of 
thought and of workmanship. 

Reverence for good works is indeed a good thing, 
but the practice of them for their own sake and for 
the pure stream of beneficence that flows from them 
is better. 

The pleasures of memory are great, but we can 
place more value to the credit of these by working 
out the problems of life and doing problems over and 
over again until we get full command and full use of 
what otherwise is merely as merchandise stored 
away on the shelves of the brain. 

We are not great unless we lift ourselves up into 
benevolence and love. Live for others, is the great 
command ; in that joy will be found. It is recorded 
of one who served his fellow men: “Some little good 
I’ve done, it is my noblest work.” 

‘‘ Nothing shall be reckoned to a man but that for 
which he hath made efforts.” “ A man’s true wealth 
is the good he does in the world.” 

But let us find a statement of result,—of gain— 
since we all look more or jess to that in this world of 
industrial activity. Adam Smith says: “ It seldom 
happens that great fortunes are made by any one 
regularly-established and well-known branch of busi- 
ness, but in consequence of a long life of industry, 
frugality, and attention. They are the result of ex- 
ceptional thrift, rather than exceptional gain.” 

And is not thrift but another nanie for diligence, 
economy, good management, humility, all of which 
are in the line of self-work ? 

William Penn said to the people who were to be 
the happy subjects of his rule: “ You shall be gov 
erned entirely by laws of your own making, and live 
a free, and if you will, a sober and industrious 
people.” 

Under laws of your own making !—if you will !— 
he says, how necessary then that we be well it 
formed, that we be perfect as to self-action in state” 
matters, temperate at all times, diligent in business 


and thrifty withal. 
Joun H. Cooper. 


[Conclusion next week. ] 
















SCRIPTURE LESSON. NO. 14. 
FourtTH MONTH 3D, 1837. 
JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 
TOPIC: JEALOUSY. 


GotpEN TexT :—‘‘ Where jealousy and faction are there is con- 
fasion and every vile deed.”"—James 3: 16. 


Read Gen 37: 23-36. 
Time: B.C. 1729. Pxace: Dothan, in Palestine. 

We left Jacob with his caravan at the ford of the 
prook Jabbok, waiting fur the return of the messen- 
gers sent to conciliate Esau, whom he had not seen 
since he fled from his father’s house. Esau sends a 
kindly message and goes to meet him. 

Jacob continues his journey to Shechem, a city of 
Canaan, where he settles for a while. Here he is con- 
scious of a divine visitation and hears the command to 
continue his journey as far as Bethel, the home uf 
Abraham. ® 

Before their departure Jacob went through all the 
tents of his company and gathered up the images of 
the gods, and all the rings worn in the ears of his 
people, and whatever they had brought with them 
that pertained to the worship of idols. These he hid 
under an oak tree. Arriving at Bethel he built an 
altar and offered worship; afterward he went to He- 
bron, where his aged father still lived. Shortly after 
his return Isaac died, and the two brothers, so long 
separated, met again in peace at his grave. Jacob, ac- 
cording to the rules of patriarchal succession, though 
in his case gained by strategem, succeeded to his 
father’s place, and permanently settled at Hebron. 

He had twelve sons. Ten of these were placed in 
charge of the flocks and herds, and were many miles 
away, pasturing them over a large extent of country. 
The two that remained at home were Joseph and Ben- 
jamin. Joseph was seventeen years old, and Benja- 
min several years younger. Joseph was the favorite, 
and was dressed more costly than his older brothers, 








which Joseph seems to have been quite unconscious, 
Jacob wanting to know how it fared with his 
absent sons, sent Joseph seventy miles away to 
Shechem, where he still owned the land he had 
bought when he came from Padan Aram. Not find- 
ing his brothers there, Joseph went on to Dothan, 
fifteen or more miles further. It is on his approach 
to Dothan that the conspiracy against him which 
forms the subject of our lesson is planned. 
many colors—This was an outer garment reaching to 
the feet, and covering the arms. It was variegated 
in color, and worn by persons of rank and leisure. 
- Such dresses are seen in ancient Egyptian pictures. 
Cast him into a pit—This was a bottle-shaped reservoir 
cut out of the solid rock, and used fur holding rain 
water. 


The unwise partiality shown to Joseph by his 


the older one. 


and was buried at Bethlehem. 
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which awakened a spirit of jealousy against him, of 


Coat of 


father may have had its origin in the greater love he 
bore to Rachel, the motier of Joseph and Benjamin, 
than for her sister Leah, who was forced upon him by 
the social customs of the country, which did not per- 
mit a younger sister to be taken in marriage before 


Rachel died on the way to Hebron from Shechem, 
When Jacob had 
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gathered up his heart upon his favorite boy, he both 
injured the child’s open innocence and brought upon 
him the jealous hatred of his older sons. Joseph 
seems to have been bright and cheerful, active and 
trustworthy, full of wise common sense and of great 
business capacity. His ready acquiescence to the 
wish of his father, and the long, dangerous journey 
undertaken alone, show that he was accustomed to 
obey, and was not lacking in courage. That the feel- 
ing of envy was not shared by all his brothers is seen 
in the effort made by Reuben to prevent his being 
killed, by having him let down into a pit. A recent 
traveler thus describes these pits. “These are trap- 
like and deceptive cisterns, the mouths of which are 
about the size of the coal-hole in the street pavement, 
of a demijohn shape and with smooth sides, from 
which escape would be hopeless. These cisterns are 
very numerous in Palestine and prove how de- 
pendent the people were upon rain water.” 

Dothan was situated on the great caravan line by 
which the products of India and Western Asia were 
carried into Egypt. The caravan was a mixed peo- 
ple, made up of different races, the Ishmaelites being 
the leaders and the most numerous. The practice of 
embalming the dead, the use of spices, resins and 
aromatic gums and perfumes, in temple services, and 
in the baths, created a market in Egypt for such 
things. 

Judah may have had some feeling of regard for 
the innocent lad, who with no consciousness of fear 
had put himself in their power. The motive was 
doubtless a mixed one, when he advised to sell him. 
The proposal was founded on their knowledge that 
the Arabians trafficked in slaves, and the monuments 
of Eyypt furnish evidence that these traders found a 
ready market for them in the cities of the Nile. 

THIS LESSON TEACHES: 

1. That partiality shown to one child of a family 
leads to envy and jealousy. It opens the way for 
much sorrow and suffering to parents, and great ill- 
feeling towards the favorite child, and is a wrong that 
avenges itself upon the whole family. 

2. That one crime leads to another. The injunc- 
tion, “abstain from every form of evil,” if always kept 
in view, is a safeguard ; and to bear in mind the great 
truth that all our thoughts, before they take fourm in 
action, are known to our Heavenly Father will pre- 
serve us in the hour of temptation. 
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It is a glorious thing to resist temptation, but it is 
a safe thing to avoid it. 

















Amone Christians so much prominence has been 
given to the disciplinary effects of sorrow, affliction, 
bereavement, that they have been in danger of over- 
looking the other and more obvious side, that by 
every joy, by every favor, by every sign of prosperity 
—yea, and by these chiefly—God designs to educate 
and discipline his children. That one-sided view of 
the truth has made many morbid, gloomy Christians, 
who look for God’s hand only in the lightning and 
never think of seeing it inthe sunlight. They only 
enjoy themselves when they are miserable.—F. E, 
CLARK. 
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POINTS OF DIFFERENCE. 

THE religion taught by Jesus, as it isunderstood by 
Friends, is preéminently a religion of love,—a love 
that “ worketh no ill to the neighbor.” Its basis is 
best exemplified in deeds giving evidence of its gen- 
uineness by its effect upon the life and conduct of its 
adherents. The same religion defined by those who 
hold to the so-called evangelical statement must, first 
of all, be a belief, and is expressed in the thought con- 
tained in a line of one of the standard hymns of the 
Church, ‘“‘ What think ye of Christ? is the test.” It is 
belief that is made the test of discipleship, and gives a 
right to be called the children of God. These phases 
of religious thought represent the two extremes along 
which that thought has diverged. And each extreme 
has its basis in a divine truth which the adherents of 
each are too often reluctant to grant the other. 

The love which is defined by an apostle as love 
that “ thinketh no evil” must animate the hearts of 
all who have fellowship with Christ, the power and 
wisdom of God; and on the other hand they who 
come to God savingly must believe that he is, that he 
exists, and that he is “a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him”; or, as the revised version renders 
it, “a rewarder of them that seek after him.” Both 
acknowledge the necessity of these evidences, but they 
part company just here, those from whom we differ 
defining the faith or belief that is saving as a formu- 
lated statement or creed handed down from past gen- 
erations and dependent upon tradition and the coun- 
cils of the church delivered in times of heated debate 
and party strife, when the opinion of man rather than 
“the mind of Christ” was the controlling spirit. 

It is against this misconception of divine forgive- 
ness and divine justice that Friends have ever borne 
testimony, and while in the rise of the society the 
work that lay nearest the hearts of its teachers and 
preachers was to call men to the Christ within every 
man,—to that spiritual power that must be wor- 
shipped 1n spirit and in truth, and that was mani- 
fested preéminently in Jesus, and the necessity of 
obedience to the precepts contained in the sermon 
on the Mount, the work itself as they performed it, be- 
came a disclaimer and denial of every dogma that 
made a vicarious sacrifice essential to the salvation of 


aS 


the soul. And as tke Scriptures are now studied, in the 
light that new readings, and the research into the 
languages in which the sacred literature of the 
church in its first centuries was written, the deep ine 
sight into the “things of God” that marked the 
teaching and the practice of those whom we call 
the fathers of our reformation is vindicated. Scarcely 
a change has been effected in the text of the Scrip- 
tures that does not add to the weight of testimony in 
their favor. Weare conscious of the influence this 
is having over the minds of the most devoted and 
self sacrificing leaders of thought in the evangelical 
ranks. The candor and frankness with which the 
growing liberality in matters of belief is accepted 
by them must have a salutary influence upon the 
next generation. Religious writers and teachers 
must more and more see and acknowledge the spirit 
of Christ, independent of denominational lines, The 
reproof of the Master, when told “We saw one cast. 
ing out devils in thy name; and we forbade him, be 
cause he followed not us,” is not yet without itg 
significance. We have need to hear again and again 
the tolerant words “ Forbid him not; for there is no 
man which shall do a mighty work in my name, and 
be able quickly to speak evil of me. For he that ig 
not against usis with us.” As this spirit advances 
let us who believe in its efficacy to heal every 
breach in the ranks of the faithful do our part to- 


/wards hastening its consummation. 


THE GEORGE BOARDING-SCHOOL BEQUEST. 


AN examination of the estate left by our deceased 
friend John M. George has$ sufficiently dete:mined 
that the residuary bequest to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, for the establishment of a boarding school, 
will be an amount quite as large as has been supposed, 
—probably over halfa million of dollars. The per 
sonal estate is about $275,000, and the real estate may 
be estimated at nearly $400,000 ; after the payment of 
all private and charitable bequests, commissions, 
charges, etc., it may be anticipated that there will be 
a residue of $500,000 to $550,000 to be used for the 
school. 

The gift of so large a sum carries with it a very 
serious responsibility. This is by far the largest 
trust ever given to our religious body, and one of the 
greatest, doubtless, in the experience of Friends, 
either in this country or in England. The judicious 
use of it, in the spirit of the giver, and to the full de 
velopment of the ends which he had in view, will 
require an administration of the trust not only pra- 
dent and faithful, but also intelligent and broad- 
minded. 

The present understanding seems to be that pre- 
liminary action will be required at the approaching 
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session of the Yearly Meeting. The year’s time ordi- 
narily allotted for the settlement of an estate and fil- 
ing of an account will expire before the sitting of the 
Yearly Meeting of 1888, and it will therefore be de- 
sired that the Meeting now appoint a committee 
with discretionary powers to act in the several neces- 
gary particulars, in conjunction with the executors. 
The executors are required by the will to convert the 
property and pay over the proceeds ; on the Meeting 
and its committees will devolve the duty of applying 
the fand to the purposes fixed by the testator. 

As the will provides that the school shall be loca- 
ted in Eastern Pennsylvania, that plain and sufficient 
buildjngs shall be erected, and that it shall receive 
children of Friends and such others as a committee 
ofthe Yearly Meeting may think proper, these pro- 
visions mark out in part the work to be done. The 
selection ofa place will naturally require thoughtful 
consideration. Several things are to be taken into 
account. It is apprehended by Friends in some lo- 
calities that the establishment of a new school of 
this class, so well endowed, and able to make so 
moderate a charge for Friends’ children, will prove 
an injurious competitor for other schools now in ex- 
istence and provided with little or no endowment. 
The earnest educational work of the last few years 
has had the result of putting new life into many 
local schools, and of encouraging Friends to maintain 
them on a liberal scale. Some boarding schools have 
once more been undertaken, and with good promise 
of success. One question is, What will be the effect 
of the new school upon these? and another, How 
will it affect the preparatory department of Swarth- 
more? The latter institution has not been able, and 
is not now able, to omit its preparatory classes, with- 
out a large deficit in its finances; if these students 
are drawn to another school, the problem of Swarth- 
more, already one which requires much vigilant la- 
bor, would be still more serious. 

It isin view of the important considerations in- 
volved that we commend to Friends the need of 
judicious and fraternal counsel. Properly used, this 
large gift of our departed friend may be made a last- 
ing memorial of his liberality, and a continuing 
credit to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; still more, 
it may be made the means of strengthening our 
society, and helping to give fresh life to the princi- 
ples and testimonies which form its reason for ex- 
istence. Such a school as it will be within the power 
of the Yearly Meeting to establish and maintain may 
be made a great instrument for good, and theFearnest 
desire to realize this will be felt, we are sure, by all, 
leading us into a unity of purpose and a harmony of 
action. Three elements may be said to form the sub- 
stance of the trust—the carrying ‘out of the will of 





the testator, the establishment of the most. useful 
school possible, and the general welfare of the So- 
ciety of Friends; and any disposition to differ over 
interests inferior to these should be recognized by all 
as not in the right-direction. There may readily be 
differences of view on details, but a willingness to 
harmonize “in the spirit of Truth” will redound in 
this instance, as in all others, to the honor of our 
principles, and to the proof that the united and 
friendly way is the wise way. 


MARRIAGES. 
SEAL—WILSON.—Third month 3d, 1887, under the 
care of the Monthly Meetingof Friends of Philadelphia, 
Thomas H. Seal, son of William and Jane H. Seal, and 
Fannie A., daughter of Elizabeth A. and the late Joseph 

Franklin Wilson, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—On Second month llth, at her home in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Francenia H., wife of Jesse H. 
Brown, and daughter of the late Jonathan Hirst, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, in the 53d year of herage. She wasa mem- 
ber of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Indiana. 

DECOU.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Jo- 
seph Horner, Medford, N. J., Third month 14th (her sis- 
ter Abgiail deceased on the 11th), Anna T. Decou, in her 70th 
year; a member of Medford Monthly Meeting, N. J. Inter- 
ment at Mansfield Meeting ground. 

HOPKINS.—Suddenly of heart failure, on the evening 
of Third month 15th, Hetty A., in her 10th year, daughter 
of Isaac F. and Elizabeth A. Hopkins, members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

MORRIS.—Died in Washington City, D. C., Second 
month 1st, 1887, Mifflin Morris, aged 67 years, eldest son of 
the late Anthony P. and Anna Morris, of Philadelphia. 

STORKE.—Departed this life in Baltimore, Second 
month 5th, 1887, Rebecca C. Storke, widow of the late John 
T. Storke, and daughter of the late Daniel and Mary D. 
Lamb, aged 73 years and 4 months. Interment was in the 
family burial place at Cecil Meeting, Kent Co., Md. 

SWAYNE.—In Philadelphia, Third month 16th, Horace 
A., infant son of William H. and Sarah M. Swayne. 

TAGGART.—Third month 18th, Calvin Taggart, in his 
7l1st year, an esteemed member and overseer of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

WILDMAN.—Third month 12th at Langhorne, Pa., 
Ellwood Wildman, aged 45 years; a member and for some 
years clerk of Middletown Mouthly Meeting, Pa. 


VAIL.—At the residence of his son, William H. Vail, 
Valparaiso, Ind., Third month 4th, 1887, William 8. Vail, 
in the 88th year of his age; a native of New Jersey, and a 
member of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 


SHORTLIDGE.—On the 2ist of Third month, 1887, at 
the residence of her son, Swithin C. Shortlidge, Media, Pa., 
Martha, widow of the late George Shortlidge, of New Gar- 
den, Chester Co., Pa., and daughter of Hyatt Hutton and 
Sarah Pugh, in the 85th year of herage. Burial at New 
Garden, on the 24th. ( 


WAY.—At her home, Chestnut Ridge, Clearfield Co., 
Pa., on the 8th of Third month, 1887, Elizabeth Way, in 
the 75th year of her age; an Eller of West Branch Monthly 
Meeting. 


She was the oldest daughter of Andrew. and Hannah 
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Cleaver, and was born in Centre Co,, the 13th of Tenth 
month, 1812. In 1835 she was married to Caleb Way, under 
the care cf Centre Monthly Meeting, and removed the 
next year with her husband to Clearfield Co., and settled 
on a tract of wild land, their home being a hewed log 
house, with che forest all around them. With industry and 
good management they acquired a competency, a large 
farm being cleared up and a large house and barn erected, 
with school-house near, where Friends frequently held 
meetings. 

Being of a kind disposition, quiet and inoffensive, she 
won the love and esteem of her neighbors and friends, and 
her home was always cheerful and pleasant where many 
Friends have been kindiy entertained. The removal of her 
husband by death, the 27th of Fourth month, 1874, was a 
severe trial, under which she has been sustained by an 
abiding trust in her Heavenly Father. Her physical 
strength failing, from that time she seemed to be watching 
for her call to come.. A few days before her death, while 
passing from one room tv another, she fell and received 
injuries under which she gradually sank, and calmly and 
peacefully passed to the higher life. 

Her funeral was held on the 10th, at her home, where 
many of her friends and neighbors attended and testi- 
monies were borne by ministering Friends, among whom 
was Rufus P. King, of North Carolina. H. M. 


VIRGINIA HAWLEY. 

Departed this life on the morning of Third month 16th, 
1887, in West Chester, Pa., Virginia Hawley, in the 30th 
year of her age. A member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

When called to part with the young, who are just en- 
tering upon the serious work of life, as was the case with 
this dear friend, it requires much effort to be submissive 
to the Divine will; so seltish are we in our sorrow for our 
own loss, we are apt to see but dimly that for her “death 
isa flight away from eaith” to a beautiful life beyond. 

Faithful and conscientious in the home, loving and gen- 
erous as she was to her friends, she gave perhaps her best 
effort to the work of the First-day school, both as teacher 
and helper in every way, feeling, as she expressed herself, 
that to it she owed much of the little she had gained in the 
way of religious growth. , 

With a calmness and courage equalled by few, she wel- 
comed death asa beautiful angel of release, with a trust- 
ing faith that life here is not all, but beyond there is a 
fature of joy unspeakable to all who struggle for the maste- 
ry over theevil within and without us, conscious of a falling 
short of all the good she might have done, she cheerfully 
relied on the mercy of a loving Father, and many little 
acts revealed that in her brief life she had learned to 
silently bear her crosses, which in the end gave that sweet 
peace, which is the crown of glory to a Christian life. ~ 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE PLACE ENGLISH SHOULD OCCUPY IN A 
HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION.1 
ENGLISH, in the most comprehensive use of the 
term, signifies not merely the language as’ compris- 
ing a host of words, a knowledge of which will, if he 
has a glib tongue, earn for the courier the title of lin- 
guist, but it covers a field so broad and of such vast 
practical importance that I do not hesitate to give it 
the first place in a high schvol education, no other 


1Read at the regular semi monthly Teachers’ Meeting of 
Friends’ Elementary and High School, Baltimore, Md . Second 
month 7th, 1887. 


branch of study, either science or language, being 
excepted. 

While I do not fail to recognize the superiority, 
in many respects, of the Greek, as a language, its 
flexibility, its superior power in expressing fing- 
shades of meaning, and the fact that it was the lap. 
guage of the most artistic people who ever lived op 
the earth, whose architecture, to cite a single exam. 
ple, has been the wonder and despair of modern 
architects, and while I do not underrate the value of 
Latin, or of modern tongues, yet we, who are neither 
Greeks nor Romans, nor modern Europeans, would 
be as foolish as those who try their best to get out of 
themselves, to throw aside their own nature, and ed- 
ucate themselves to admire what is fashionable, to 
ape European customs and ways of thinking; we 
would be as foolish as those who go to Germany for 
a few months, and forget their native tongue, if we 
should discard English, go back to the ancients, and 
dig upa lot of musty roots with which to feed our 
American youth, as though they were the staff of 
mental life. 

We are Americans, and have as an inheritanceg 
language which, although surpassed in some respects 
by the synthetic languages of the ancient world, yet, 
from its analytic nature, has other advantages which 
more than compensate for this, and which put the 
English language in a position to yield to no other 
modern tongue. Besides we have a literature which, 
taken as a whole, is second to none. Every age has 
its prophets. Goethe was the great teacher of his 
age; Goethe, that author with whom one should 
spend his days and nights; Goethe, who should 
be the gospel for every young man who aspires 
to lead a better and nobler life,—Goethe acknowl- 
edged our Shakespeare as his master. The best Eng- 
lish scholar to-day is a German. But this apparent 
paradox argues nothing, for while we should feel 
ashamed that a foreigner knows more about our na- 
tive tongue than we, yet we have the satisfaction to 
know that in our language there has been produced 
that which attracts and is worthy of the attention 
and admiration of such students from abroad, 

Just as the Greeks took from the Pheenicians and 
Egy ptians, but improved on whatever they borrowed, 
so have we taken not only from the wealth of thew 
two wonderful nations—the greater part by far of the 
words of our written language being taken either di- 
rectly or indirectly from the Latin, and a much 
greater number than is commonly supposed even by 
well-educated people from the Greek,—but we have 
also taken from every language under the sun that 
had anything worth handing over, and all this has 
been woven together until we have now a language 
of unsurpassable texture. And herein the English 
people showed cheir good sense, for they have ever 
sought to make use of what they borrowed in such 
way as to improve upon it. 

So let us continue to borrow where it serves our 
purpose, from the Greek, Latin, or any other lan- 
guage; and let us admire and study in those tongues 
what is worthy of admiration ; but let us not reach 
far out after the enchantments which distance lends 
to the view, and disdain or neglect to study our owa 
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English, which should be the dearest, and is beyond 
a doubt the most beneficial to the majority. 

Observe how a good practical knowledge of the 
English language, spoken and written, elevates one 
in all his social and business relations. See what an 
- jmpression is made on an employer by a youth in 
search of a situation who speaks and writes good 
English. Often the solicitor is judged by this crite- 
rion alone. Now, since the majority who take a high- 
school course go out into the business world instead 
of following a profession, we see of what great prac- 
tical importance a good knowledge of English is. 
The main object of a high school, in my opinion, is 
to give a broad, practical education, to build a solid 
foundation on which the pupil is to build the struc- 
ture of his future life; both to give those pupils whose 
life of study ends with the high school that amount 
of knowledge and insight into the general relation 
of things to enable them to do their work well, into 
whatever department they may be called, and to put 
them on a proper footing to meet the various emer- 
gencies of life and at thesame time to give those who 
intend to seek a more liberal education sufficient 
preparation to enter upon the same. 

Having seen the practical importance of English, 
then, let us turn to that side from which is derived— 
not cultyah—but culture. The English language, like 
the Greek, is fortunate in having a poetic language. 
The Latin has no poetic language, and is obliged to 
make up for it by poetic syntax. The main thing is 
to study the great poets, forin the poetry lies the 
ideal secret of the nation’s life. The best and purest 
ofa nation is its characteristic. A certain amount of 
etymology and the history of the development of 
syntax to explain clearly to the pupil the article in 
such expressions as “ the more the better,” etc., will 
be found beneficial, and for this an elementary ac- 
quaintance with Anglo-Saxon will be necessary, but 
only elementary, for the student must spend his time 
on something which will nore immediately accrue 
to his interest, and that study should be left for the 
college. The centre of philological studies must be 
the language and the literature, and in the literature 
the poetry. Why need I enlarge upon this? Weall 
know its great value. The great poets—and only the 
great ones, fur we derive no benefit whatever in 
spending our time on inferior writers—from Chaucer 
downwards should be made in addition to prose 
composition the centre and chief study, not except- 
ing mathematics, in the high schools. 

Three or four years at least should be devoted to 
the study of English literature. In this time it is 
hoped that the pupil will have a fair acquaintance 
with the field, and under a careful and competent 
teacher will have acquired a taste for good reading, 
which will be not the least of the good results, since 
it will banish a desire for that cheap and pernicious 
reading which is flooding the country, thousands 
upon thousands of books which, though they are not 
worth the paper on which they are written, and do a 
positive injury to the mind, yet are devoured with 
an avidity which almost surpasses belief. 

In conclusion, I would say I am wont to judge of 





the standard of a school by the attention paid to 
English. J. E. Harry. 
[We prefer to add to the above that we think the 
enthusiasm for Goethe too great. He is at his best 
in his expression of noble thoughts, but his own life, 
egoistic and selfish, especially in his relation to wo- 
men, is not a model to be offered unqualifiedly to a 
young man.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


KINDERGARTEN WORK. 

We find among our exchanges sample copies of a 
neatly printed little paper, published by the Kinder- 
garten Company of San Francisco, Cal., and bearing 
the title, “ Kindergarten.” The motto, “They that 
seek ine early shall find me,” is a good one to start 
out with in any work forthe children. There are six 
pages of reading matter mostly orininal. Of the pro- 
gress of the work in California, we are told “ It has 
far exceeded that of any other State. Over 
two thousand children are nowenrolled.” From the 
Annual Report for 1886 we learn: “There are about 
forty free kindergartens in the city, including three 
in Oakland, one in Menlo Park, one in Mayfield, one 
in San Mateo, and several in the different orphanages 
and asylums,” eight of these are sustained by one 
lady, two other ladies each sustain one, and others are 
kept up by private subscriptions and by church or- 
ganizations. We are not told whether State or mu- 
nicipal aid is given. Whether it is, or is not given, 
this work among the little children must eventually 
be brought within the lines of public instruction. 
We are finding out that it will not do to leave the 
children to the street during the three years between 
the nursery and the primary school. Those three 
years are of equal if not greater importance than 
those that immediately succeed, and if used wisely, 
make all after work in the school easier and more 
pleasant for both child and teacher. In our own city 
the results of kindergarten work are most salutary ; 
especially is its influence felt in the homes of our 
poorer classes, the little ones carrying to these the 
genial joyousness of song and gift, with the small 
adornment made by their own little busy fingers; 
and not the least of its benefits is the pure sweet 
atmosphere drawn from association with teachers 
and friends whese hearts are in the work, and 
who bring to it the best thought of their lives, and 
surround the lives of the children with sunshine and 
beauty in the school room. 

We wish much success to the little paper. 
subscription price is fifty cents. Liberal offers are 
made to clubs. Address Little Kindergarten Com- 
pany, 420 Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MALINVILLE HOME FOR COLORED 
CHILDREN. Pp 
“WE will have a social reunion out at our Malinville 
Home some day soon, and would be glad to have 
thee come and enjoy the day with us,” was the kind 
invitation of a friend known to be an active worker 
in care of the Home for Destitute Colored Children 
in the outskirts of Philadelphia. A more formal 
summons came by postal for the 10th of Third 
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month, and the day being propitious we go by street 
car out the Darby Road to 46th street, where one of 
the massive country seats of the olden time, en- 
shadowed in summer by ancestral trees, still looks 
afar over the meanderings of the Schuykill and over 
the vast city, which draws ever nearer and nearer to 
this deserted stronghold of the affluence and the 
dignity and the domestic virtues of the long ago. 
This fine, breezy hill overlooking the tidewater was, 
strangely enough, so malarial that the family of 
Malin forsook their beloved home and forsook its 
suburban comforts, which fell to the lot of an unpre- 
tending charity, which yet holds it as a home for 
some 46 little boys and girls (colored), who are either 
orphans or deserted or worse. 

A stated meeting of the board of managers was 


about to occur, and I observed with pleasure that. 


these were nearly all of our fellow members of the 
Society of Friends, and so had an immediate feeling 
of being at home among them. The ample rooms, 
fine stairways, broad windows, and general comfort, 
cleanliness, and careful neatness were delightful. 
Noble trees wave their symmetrical branches over 
the windows and the dark faces and sparkling eyes 
of the grateful little people indicate the kindly, sym- 
pathetic care extended to them in the management 
of the household. The tables that were spread 
ready for the evening meal were a model of neatness 
such as must educate the ideas of the little people 
into order. The little boys in care of this especial 
work were present and told us with interest and 
pride of their duties, and our conductor reminded us 
that as soon as these were sufficiently instructed 
others were detailed for this service and these would 
learn some other department of household work. 
The garden gives a degree of employment, the mak- 
ing of beds, the care of fires, certain scouring and 
scrubbing, as we can understand, help to work out 
the satisfactory results we see around us, while a fine 
schdol room provided with everything needful for 
the proper and philosophic instruction of these citi- 
zens of the future spoke of the attention showed to 
the immortal mind. The teacher Susan R. Worley 
tells us that as far as is possible she instructs the 
children from objects and interests them from na- 
tural things and from pictures. It is believed best to 
give them a knowledge of the elementary processes 
of arithmetic, as well as reading and writing. The 
education of the hand in the direction of efficient 
usefulness is not neglected. We delight in every- 
thing, but most of all in the gentleness and kindness 
of tone in which every official addressed the chil- 
dren, and the responsive love which lit up their 
countenances. The cook, an old colored woman, was 
careful to show us the perfection of her arrangements, 
and our conductor was careful to praise her*industry 
and faithfulness, which was evidently most accepta- 
ble to Aunty. 

After giving the children the rudiments of a sim- 
ple education and training them in habits of order 
and industry, ata suitable. age they are indentured 
to respectable families—in the country, if possible. 
Persons taking children from the home on trial are 
required to pay two dollars, and at the expiration of 
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three months the child must either be indentured o» 
returned to the Home. 

It is then stipulated that the apprentices sha) 
receive not less than three months schooling each 
year, and that the employer pay to the Home jg 
trust for the apprentice the sum of fifty dollars jg 
six instalments, and ten dollars a year thereafter til 
the apprentice is released from the indenture gt 
eighteen years of age. 

The accommodations are quite limited, and haye 
been ufilized to the fullest extent; as fast as children . 
are placed in carefully selected homes, others are ad. 
mitted, while there are always numerous applicantg 
which must be declined for want of more ample ag. 
commodations. 

The managers are thankful that many of the 
children have found kindly homes and have ep. 
deared themselves to their guardians. The visitors 
of the State Board of Charities have been diligent in 
their inspection, and report “that the Matron de 
serves credit for the order and cleanliness every. 
where observed, and the managers are entitled tothe 
thanks of the public for the attention they devote to 
the moral and religious education of this neglected 
class.” 

Weturn away with a feeling of grateful respect for 
these dear friends who are giving so much of their 
time and energies to this beautiful work, and we may 
venture to hope that the funds at the command of 
the managers may be so increased that another and 
more spacious building may be provided in which 
this gracious work may be greatly increased to the 
saving and blessing of many a child now in peril, 
Let usallhelp. _ 8. R. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT. 


THOSE who attended the Twenty-fifth Annual Com- 
mencement of the Women’s Medical College in 1887 
must have felt some of that enthusiasm that animated 
the great audience in the Academy of Music, when 
thirty students graduated with every accustomed 
honor to the honorable place of doctors of medicine. 
The dean, Dr. Rachel L. Bodley, who is actuated, we 
believe, by a true loveof the institution, which though 
young in years, has yet outgrown the inexperience 
and timidity of youth, gives the information thata . 
much larger number of candidates for graduation 
may be expected to be ready to go forth next year. 
Prof. Frances Emily White addressed the gradu- 
ates on the subject of the “ Moral Value of Hygienic 
Living,” andthe value of this paper was felt to be 
great, both by the students and the lay public who 
listened to it with deep attention. When such doc 
trine and such counsels have their due weigbt in the 
government of cities and states we may expect ad- 
vance both in the health and the morals of nations. 
It may be that this brilliant professor rather over- 
stated her estimate of Hygienic Law as a regulator of 
health and morals among the people. But she cet 
tainly drew a very delightful picture of the mighty 
progress possible under amended conditions of life, 
when science shall have done her utmost to this end, 


and when rulers shall serve the enlightened will of@ 
thoroughly and wisely educated people. 
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We heartily commend the absence of the display 
of floral and other gifts to the graduates, all these be- 
ing remanded to the retirement of a private room. 
where they more properly belong. * % 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FROM a private letter from a Friend in Genoa, Ne- 
praska, we make the two following extracts, of gen- 
eral interest : 

“ We feel somewhat encouraged to think that we 
shall succeed in getting our meeting-house the com- 
ing season, as we have between five and six hundred 
dollars subscribed, and with a little aid we shall pull 
through, but we have no desire to go in debt, and as 
it costs rather more to build here than in the East we 
shall not move in the matter until we have sufficient 
in hand to make us a neat and comfortable house. 

“The legacy of John M. George was a noble gift 
to the Society of Friends, but if the institution could 
have been located in the West it would have been 
productive of more benefit to a large class who are 
deprived of the advantages which Eastern Friends 
enjoy to the fullness, as Ido not know of any board- 
school either public or private west of Pennsylvania ; 
and though Swarthmore may fill the wants of a high- 
er education the great mass of the Society cannot 
afford to embrace its advantages. While we give our 
children the best our neighborhood schools can af- 
ford, yet when it comes to more than this we are 
obliged to send them into the denominational insti- 
tutions of higher rank where they are gradually 
weaned away from the Society. I have always re- 

. gretted that Indiana Yearly Meeting should have 
counted their dollars so close that they returned 
Miami Valley Boarding-school to the original grantees 
rather than provide the necessary funds for its main- 
tenance.” 





—Daniel and Mary Tripp, members and for many 
years elders of Purchase Monthly Meeting, celebra- 
ted the 64th anniversary of their marriage on the 6th 
of this month. A number of their children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchjldren were present. 
Mary was 88 years of age on the 3d inst., and her 
husband has entered his 89th year. They are in 
comfortable health and bright in their intellectual 
faculties. Their family consisted of eight children, all 
living to comfort the declining years of their parents 
except one who died several years ago. Their mar- 
ried life has been harmonious, and while they have 
been industrious farmers they have not neglected 
tilling their spiritual garden, being examples of up- 
rightness, benevolence, and hospitality. 

Purchase, Third month 21st. 


B. 








CoM MUNICA TIONS. 


THE NEW GEORGE SCHOOL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


THE writer, with the concurrence of many Abington 











ers, a few of the reasons why it is thought that Ab- 


tion of the new school. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Friends, would present through the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JouRNAL, for the consideration of its many read- 


ington would be a most suitable place for the loca- 
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1, We have 125 acres of land, situated adjacent 
to our meeting property, which was dedicated to ed- 
ucational purposes by John Barnes nearly two hun- 
dred years ago. It is held in trust by Abington Pre- 
parative Meeting; but we can give a 999 years’ lease 
on it tothe Yearly Meeting, and surely that would 
be title enough. And, furthermore, the teachers, who 
would likely be Friends, and others who would be 
attracted to the neighborhood could become mem- 


bers of our meeting, and thus could codperate in the 
trusteeship. 


2. The neighborhood in which our property is 
situated is unsurpassed in healthfulness by any other 
in the country—malaria being an unknown thing 
amongst us. It is within a mile of Jenkintown Sta- 
tion, where eighty-five trains daily stop, and is thus 
easy of access to all parts of the Yearly Meeting, and 
especially to our New Jersey Friends. 

3. The property already belongs to Friends, we 
being its trustees, and is a very valuable one,—land 
in its neighborhood now selling at over $1,000 per 
acre, 

4. The lands being so extensive, they could be 
readily converted into a large farm, should it ever be 
thought advisable to form a manual labor depart- 
ment to the school. 

5. We have a large meeting-house on the proper- 
ty, surrounded by a beautiful grove of ancient oaks, 
constituting one of the most comfortable and attrac- 
tive of our old meeting-places. 

6. We have just erected, contiguous to the meet- 
ing and old school-house, a commodious building for 
a boarding school; this we would transfer to the 
George School, which could be immediately started. 

Briefly we thus present the above facts to the con- 
sideration of the members of our Yearly Meeting. 

Many ABINGTON FRIENDs. 






















































































































Third month 21st. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The new building for the thermometers, rain- 
gauge, etc., connected with the Signal Service Station, 
has been erected near the observatory. 

—A reception was given to the students of the 
college by the faculty and instructors, on Seventh-day 
evening, the 19th inst. It was the first one ever 
given in this way. Several of the munagers and 
other friends were present by invitation, and the oc- 
casion was one much enjoyed by all. 

—The number of students in the regular college 
classes is greater this year than ever before. 

—Edward Farquhar, of Washington, D. C., will 
speak at the college on “ Norse Literature,” on Sixth- 


day evening, the 25th inst. The friends of the col- 
lege are invited. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

PRESIDENT MAGILL, of Swarthmore, as many of 
our readers doubtless are uware, has been engaged, 
from time to time, for some months past, in present- 
ing to audiences of those interested in education the 
views embodied in his lecture on the value,—the 
necessity, perhaps we might say,—of a thorough col- 
lege education as a training for the profession of 
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teaching. His lecture has awakened much interest, 
and in the columns of The American (a weekly news- 
paper of literature, science, etc., published in this 
city,) there has been an animated discussion of it 
by prominent educators. He has lectured at the 
Friends’ meeting-houses in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, and at Bucknell University (Lew- 
isburg, Pa.), Lafayette College (Easton), Ursinus Col- 
lege (Collegeville), Lincoln University (Chester Co.), 
Muhlenberg College (Allentown), Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, (Gettysburg) and elsewhere. 

We give below a synopsis of the points in the lec- 
ture, prepared by President Magill. It varies some- 
what from the lecture delivered before audiences of 
Friends last summer, and presents some additional 
and specialized suggestions. During the coming 
summer season, we are authorized to say, President 
Magill hopes to pursue his work amongst Friends. 
He will visit the various neighborhoods within the 
limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and some im- 
portant localities in the West, not reached last year, 
his topic being the value of a modern course of study, 
and the elevation of our schools by giving all teach- 
ers a college course. 


Teachers sometimes complain that their occupa- 
tion is not regarded as a profession, and that their 
social position is not properly recognized. To secure 
these ends the same careful and elaborate prepara- 
tiun must be made for the duties of the teacher as 
are required for entering upon the other professions. 
Teachers of all grades require this preparation, and 
none more emphatically than the teachers of the 
youngest children. The preparation needed cannot 
be secured in our normal schools, where short courses 
are organized and an attempt is made to train in 
methods of instruction those who are very inade- 
quately instructed in the subjects to be taught. For 
these brief normal school-courses I would substitute 
a college course of study for all candidates for the 
teachers’ profession. The college courses are now 
various, suiting all tastes, all needs, classical, scien- 
tific and literary, and some one of these should be 
taken by all teachers; and a course in pedagogics 
should constitute a part of the work required in the 
last two years of fhe college course. To bring this in- 
struction within the reach of all teachers, the State 
should establish professorships of pedagogics in the 
regularly chartered colleges, and open free and par- 
tially free scholarships for all who are preparing to 
teach. The $90,000 a year now spent by the State on 
the ten normal schools would endow ten professor- 
ships of pedagogics, and furnish an average of $7,000 
a year to each of ten colleges to aid students in this 
department. Much better work for the profession of 
teaching would thus be done than by sustaining our 
present system of normal schools. These schools are 
not professional, as they should be if they are al- 
lowed to havea separate existence at all. The knowl- 
edge of the subjects to be taught should be required 
before entering these schools. If they have any pro- 
per place in an educational system they belong above 
and not below the grade of our cvulleges. As law 
schools, medical schools, etc., follow the general edu- 


cation given in a regular college course, so pro 

sional schools for teaching, if established, should do 

the same. The present practice of teaching to ob- 
tain money for further study should be abandoned gg 
most injurious to the children taught, and tending to 

degrade the teacher’s profession. As well might g 

law student or a medical student practice these pro- 

fessions before graduating to acquire the meangto 
finish his studies as for a teacher to enter upon hig 
or her work before obtaining a regular degree, 

It may be said that the denominational character 
of our colleges prevents the operation of the plan pro. 
posed. This need not be. Morality and religion should 
be taught in our schools, and we should put an end to 
the divorce between religious and secular instruction, 
That education has not diminished crime is owing to 
this most unhappy divorce. Religiousinstruction does 
not necessarily imply sectarian instruction. The 
various sects are dwelling more and more upon points 
of resemblance, instead of points of difference, and al] 
that has the most direct practical bearing upon life 
and its duties will be found to be those essentials in 
which all sects substantially agree. Hence all of our 
denominational colleges could be safely and properly 
intrasted with the work done now by the normal 
schools, and both the State and the schools would be 
great gainers by the change. 

Of course, this plan involves opening the doors of 
all our colleges to men and women on equal terms, and 
conferring upon both alike their regular degrees, The 
importance of this change will be seen at once when 
it is considered that a very large proportion of all en- 
gaged in teaching, including all grades, are women, : 
And this change would benefit our colleges in many 
other respects, as may be plainly seen by observing 
the working of the system where the sexes are edu- 
cated together. I would therefore propose the follow- 
ing changes in the present practice of the State: 

1. Stop all appropriations to normal schools, and can- 
cel the mortgages held against these schools, as 
they were built by individuals and corporations, 
on the faith of the State that they would continue 
to be State institutions. 

. Open all the colleges in the State to men and women 
on equal terms. 

. Establish professorships of pedagogics in certain 
colleges (say ten or more) at the expense of the 
State. 

. Give State aid to these colleges in proportion to the 
number of students in pedagogics in each. 

. Require all preparing to teach to take the course 
in pedagogies for say the last two years of the col- 
lege course. 

. Require a regular diploma, and the certificate in 
pedagogics combined, for all to be employed as 
teachers after a fixed date, say 1895 or 1900; and 
subject such to no further examination. 

Epwarp H. Maat 


A NATURAL law without God behind it is no more 


than a glove without a hand in it. Natural laws in 
the conscience, the intellect, the imagination, the 
will and the affections, as well as in matter, are only 
the constant method of action of the Divine Omni- 
presence.—J. Cook. 
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ONE DAY ATA TIME. 
BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
One day at atime! That's all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate ; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early aud stretch them too late. 
One day ata time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good oue to live by— 
A day at a time. 


















































One day ata time! Every heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long that can seem ; 

But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks: 
It's the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day atatime! A burden too great 
To be born for two can be born for one; 
Who knows what will enter to-morrow's gate? 
While yet we are speaking all may be done. 


One day ata time! When joy is at height— 
Such joy as the heart can never forget— 
And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 

How hard to remember that suns must set. 


One day atatime! But asingle day 
Whatever its load, whatever its length: 

And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say 
That according to each shall be our strength. 


One day atatime! ’Tis the whole of life: 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein, 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The one only countersign, sure to win! 
One day at atime! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


TWO OUTLUOKS. 
HE sees the thorn below the rose, 
Life’s storm and stress, not its repose, 


The hard thought underneath the deed, 
Not man’s quick impulse, but his greed. 





He sees the lily’s snow-white wings, 

Not the dark ooze from where it springs, 
The sparkle of life’s coronet, 

The joy above the jar and fret. 


And shall the two hold clasping hands? 
Ah! so the wondrous meaning stands, 
As this, lost in the other view, 
Shows each is false and both are true. 





















MOCKING-BIRD STUDIES. 


of half a dozen pickets before he rests. 


—The Independent. 


THE mocking-bird’s movements, excepting in flight, 
‘are the perfection of grace; not even the cat-bird can 
rival him in airy lightness, in easy elegance of mo- 
tion. In alighting on a fence, he does not merely 
come duwn upon it; his manner is fairly poetical. 
He flies a little too high, drops like a feather, touches 
the perch lightly with his feet, balances and tosses 
upward his tail, often quickly running over the tips 
Passing 
across the yard, he turns not to avoid a taller tree or 
shrub, nor does he go through it; he simply bounds 
over, almost tonching it, as if for pure sport. In the 














matter of bounds the mocker is without a peer. The 
upward spring while singing is an ecstatic action, 
that must be seen to be appreciated; he rises into 
the air as though too happy to remain on earth, and, 
opening his wings, floats down, singing all the while. 
It is indescribable, but enchanting to see. In court- 
ship, too, as related, he makes effective use of this 
exquisite movement. In simple food-hunting on the 
ground,—a most prosaic occupation truly,—on ap- 
proaching a hammock of grass he bounds over it in- 
stead of going around. In alighting on a tree, he 
does not pounce upon the twig he has selected, but 
upon a lower one, and passes quickly up through the 
branches, as lithe as a serpent. So fond is he of this 
exercise that one which I watched amused himself 
half an hour at a time in a pile of brush; starting 
from the ground, slipping easily through up to the 
top, standing there a moment, then flying back and 
repeating the performance. Should the goal of his 
journey be a fence picket, he alights on the beam 
which supports it, and hops gracefully to the top. 

The mocking-bird cannot be said to possess a gen- 
tle disposition, especially during the time of nesting. 
He does not seem malicious, but rather mischievous, 
and his actions resemble the naughty though not 
wicked pranks of an active child. At that time he 
does, it must be admitted, lay claim toa rather large 
territory, considering his size, and enforces his rights 
with many a hot chase and noisy dispute, as re- 
marked above. Any mocking-bird who dares to flirt 
a feather over the border of the ground he chooses to 
consider his own has to battle with him. A quarrel 
is a curious operation, usually a chase, and the war- 
cry is so peculiar and apparently so incongruous that 
it is fairly langhable. It is a rough breathing like 
the “huff” of an angry cat, and a serious dispute 
between the birds reminds one of nothing but a dis- 
agreement in the feline family. If the stranger does 
not take the hint, and retire at the first huff, he is 
chased, over and under trees and through branches, 
so Violently that leaves rustle and twigs are thrust 
aside, as long as the patience or wind holds out. On 
one occasion the defender of his homestead kept up 
a lively singing all through the furious flight, which 
lasted six or eight minutes,—a remarkable thing. 

To other than his own kind the mocker seéms 
usually indifferent, with the single exception of the 
crow. So long as this bird kept over the salt-marsh, 
or flew quite high, or even held his mouth sbut, he 
was not noticed ; but let him fly over the lawn, and 
above all let him “caw,” and the hot-headed owner 
of the place was upon him. He did not seem to have 
any speciai plan of attack, like the king-bird or the 
oriole; his aim appeared to be merely to worry the 
enemy, and in this he was untiring, flying madly 
and without pause around a perching crow until he 
took flight, and then attempting to rise above him. 
In this he was not always successful, not being par- 
ticularly expert on the wing, though I have two or 
three times seen the smaller bird actually rest on the 
back of the foe for three or four seconds at a time. 

For variety, glibness, and execution his song is 
marvelous. It isa brilliant, bewildering exhibition, 
and one listens in a sort of ecstasy almost equal to the 
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bird’s own, for this, it seems to me, is the secret of 
the power of music: he so enjoys it himself, he 
throws his whole soul into it, and he is{so magnetic 
that he charms a listener into,belief that nothing can 
be like it. His manner also lends enchantment; he 
is seldom still. If he begins in a;cedar-tree, he soon 
. flies to the fence, singing as he goes, thence takes his 
way to a roof, and so on, changing his place every few 
minutes, but never losing a’note. His favorite perch 
is the top spire of a pointed’ tree,” low,cedar or young 
pine, where he can boundfinto the air as already 
described, spread his wings, and float down, never 
omitting a quaver. It seems like pure ecstasy ; and, 
however critical one may be, he ‘cannot help feeling 
deep sympathy with the joyous soul that. thus ex- 
presses itself. With all the wonderful power and 
variety, the bewitching charm, there is not the “ feel- 
ing,” the heavenly melody, of the wood thrush. As 
an imitator, I think he is much overrated. That the 
birds are jealous of his song,as Wilson says, I cannot 
believe. On the contrary, I do not think they rec- 
ognize the counterfeit. The tufted titmouse called as 
loudly and constantly all day as though no mocking- 
bird shouted his peculiar and easily imitated call 
froin the house-top; the cardinal grosbeak sang every 
day in the grove, though the mocker copied him more 
closely than any. other bird. He repeats the notes, 
rattles cut the call, but he cannot put the cardinal’s 
soul into them. The song of every bird seems to me 
the expression of himself; it is a perfect whole of its 
kind, given with proper inflections and pauses, and 
never hurried ; whereas, when the mocker delivers it, 
it is simply one more note added to his repertory, ut- 
tered in his rapid staccato, in his loud, clear voice, 
interpolated between incongruous sounds, without 
expression, and lacking in every way the beauty and 
attraction of the original —OLiver THorNeE MILLER, in 
the Aldlantic Monthly. 
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Justice consists in doing no injury to men; de- 
cency, in giving no offense. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—News has been received at Zanzibar from Emin Bey. 
In Eleventh month last, he went to Uganda, and King Mi- 
vanga refused to permit him to go through the country. 
Then he tried to effect a passage out through Karagawa, on 
the western shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, and in this also 
he failed. Advices from Uganda, dated First month 24th, 
say that Dr. Junker’s caravan reached Emin Bey safely, and 
that he was well. 

—I have heard of monks doing many things, but I nev- 
er heard of them being sailors. It seems, however, that in 
the White Sea, there is a fleet of six steamers which are 
owned, officered and manned by monks. They ply between 
Archangel_and the Island of Jolovetsk where there is a 
monastery, and their business is to convey pilgrims to the 
island. As many a3 thirty thousand people annually make 
the journey between the Fifth and Ninth month, the only 
time when the island is accessible.—London Truth. 

—* The scientific study of the fisheries and the appli- 
cation of the results of such study have undoubtedly,” 
says London Nature,‘ been carried out to an enormously 
greater extent in other countries than with us. The re- 
production of the cod was first investigated in Norway, 


oyster culture as understood in Holland and in Frangg is 
still unknown in Britain; and the organized Scentific jp. 
vestigation of fishery matters, which has been Commenced 
by the Scottish Fishery Board and is about to be instituted 
by the Marine Biological Association in England, has been 
as it were, forced upon us by the example of the United 
States. Perhaps no American salmon hatchery is quite as 
efficient as the Howieton farm, but the extent of piscieg). | 
tural operations applied to Salmonide in the United States 
is certainly greater on the whole than in Britain.” : 
—The Sultan of Morocco has prohibited the sale or pur. 
chase of-intoxicants of all kinds, and has abolished the 
State tobacco monopoly. The Moorish tobacco and sno 
shops have been closed. Large quantities of leaf tobaceo 
have been publicly burned by the Sultan’sorder. Sever 
Moors have been stripped and flogged through the streets 
for smoking in defiance of the Sultan’s order. The popa- 
lace of Morocco can see no sense in the Sultan’s commands, 
are angry at his interference with their habits, and assert 
that the prohibitions are enforced only against the poor, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A DESTRUCTIVE at Chautauqua, on Chautuqua Lake, ¥, 
Y., (the place of the annual camp meetings and education. 
al gatherings), did great damage on the 21st instant. Eighty 
buildings, includingseveral boarding-houses, were burned, 
causing a loss of $100,000. None of the large assembly 
buildings or hotels were burned. 

THE Richmond Hotel, in Buffalo, New York, was des 
troyed by fire before daylight on the 19th. A number of 
the guests and other occupants perished in the flames or 
were killed or injured by jumping from the windows, The 
number of the dead and fatally hurt was estimated at 30, 
The fire caused a loss of $400,000, some adjoining property 
being destroyed. 

ADELE GRATIOT WASHBURNE, wife of E. B. Washburne, 
formerly minister to France, died at Chicago on the 18th 
instant. j 

AN earthquake was felt at Summerville, South Farolina, 
on the evening of the 18th, at 7 o’clock. The shock wag 
the severest felt there for two months. 

THE President has announced his appointments of the 
Commissioners to execute the new “ Inter-State Commerce 
Bill,” as follows : Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, William 
R. Morrison, of Illinois; Augustus Schoonmaker, of New 
York; Aldace F. Walker, of Vermont; and Walter A, 
Bragg, of Alabama. Their terms run from six years to two 
years. Thiy will have to be confirmed by the Senate, 

THE ninetieth anniversary of the birth-day of the Em- 
porer William, of Germany, was celebrated in Berlin, on 
the 22d, with much ceremony, and popular manifestation, 

SENATOR John Sherman, of Ohio, who is now on a tour 
through the South, being at a hotel in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, on the 22d, the proprietor refused to allow a delega- 
tion of colored men to call on him in his room, and he then 
paid his bill and went to another hotel. 

NOTICES. 

*,.* The Young Temperance Workers of West Philadel- 
phia will hold a meeting in the meeting-house, 35th and 
Lancaster Avenue, on Fourth day evening, Third month 


30th, at 8 o’clock. The attendance generally of Friends — 
and others is solicited. 


*,* Susan Roberts desires to acknowledge the receipt of 
$5 from Anna L. Hicks, for the fund for Sarah Winnemue- 
ca’s school. She states that E. P. Peabody acknowledges 
the receipt of $40 from her, and says that she now has hope 
of getting the amount needed for this purpose. 
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RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 

ool year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
ar a Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 


address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


EE 
RLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. WEsT CHESTER, Pa. 

8 and Summer term of this Institution will commence 

First month Sist, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course ot 

study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


_ 
(HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLIns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


we THMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
to 


Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. . 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on-hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERcHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street. Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WooD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N, 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND B UILDERS. 


JopBInG ATTENDED To. 





1126 Sheaff St. rst street ab. Race, 
a P. D. HIA, PENNA. 
1641 N. 12th St. ceed Wallace Street. 
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BoOARDING.—In West Philadelphia. A pleasant 


3d story room, for lady Friend—good location—near car 
route and Friends’ meeting. Inquire of John Comly, Friends’ 
Book Store, cor. 15th and Race Sts. 


WAN TED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 
a Mary W. BonsaLL, 421 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 


ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 





Boks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


ANTED.—A boy between 16 and 17 as appren- 
tice at the printing business. Must have a good education, 
and especially must write well and read manuscript readily. 


$3.00 per week first year. Friends’ Printing House, Sixth and 
Arch (Knickerbocker Building). 


BEANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

- plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to. Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


'ANTED.—Superintendent and Matron of Friends 
Academy, Locust Valley, LongIsland. A boarding School 
of a family consisting of about 40, including Teachers, Friends pre- 
ferred. Applicants inquire ot 
STEPHEN R. Hicks, Old Westbury, 
Long Island, New York. 


(PAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, yia Woodstown, to Salem. 
Jos 8S. HaINngEs, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


BoeAknDIn G.—A second story front room. Friends’ 
family. 708 Franklin St. 


[Hen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 








BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. 


By R. P. Hallowell, author of “‘ The Quaker Inva- 
sion of Massachusetts.” 1 vol., 16mo. Price 
75 cents, by mail 90 cents. 









For Sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


KANSAS HOMES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, on 


10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest in ad- 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment 
until the end of second year. For full information write or apply 
to Grist & Moore, Ellis, Kansas. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 


hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. MurpRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) E 








oS WM. HEACOCK, eae~ 
Soar e 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


$$$ $s 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
88 NorTH SECOND 8r., PHILA. 
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"CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER, 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








Other Papers just as cheap. 
sent free. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural 
_onen, Beets = a Fer 


2045 Market st “Philedeipant 
Pa. Chea d largest variety 
Every conceivable implement of 

' farm use, harn yr S and fet, 
izers. It is a curiosi 


Bc: I 
y the er implement 
ders in th bail. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 





Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CLINTON D. JEFFERIS 
_F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES ~ 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


quitable 


quilt COMPANY. 
ITAL, - - $600,000 

» DEBENTU RES 
Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


FFICES. 
pew yang 








NEW YO ’ 
BOSTON, 93 in Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
LADELPHIA, 1128. dun st. iN 1th Nat. Bk, PHILADELPHIA. 
NSA C 'Y, 7th & Del. Sts, | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
we Fer oe of cee and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


et 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 


Usual Price, 50 Cents. 
New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
Samples 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 





